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Peruaps there is no subject on which the 
wit of man has been more frequently exerted 
than on Fortune. Her blindness and inconstan- 
cy have been the fruitful themes of the school- 
boy’s declamation, as well as food for refiec- 
tion to the sage and gypsy sas If there be 
any one topic on which it is impossible to treat 
without becoming either trite or ridiculous, it 
is surely this. And I shall not, therefore,venture 
upon any thing like a dissertation. I was led, 
however, in reading Montaigne, to cull a few 
of the anecdotes which he relates, in which 
the effects of Fertune have been remarkable, 
—with the hope that they would serve for the 
amusement of my readers. 

The following is related by Guicciardini, in 
the sixth book of his History. The Duke de 
Valentinois, a son of Pope Alexander VI. who 
was at enmity with Cardinal Cornete, deter- 
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mined to despatch him by poison. The Pope 
and his son being to sup ah the Cardinal, at 
the Vatican, the Duke resolved to take that 
opportunity for carrying his purpose into ef- 
fect, and with this view sent before a bottle 
of poisoned wine, with instructions to the 
Cardinal’s butler to be very careful in preserv- 
ing it. It happened that the Pope arrived be- 
fore the other guests, and calling for some re- 
freshment, the butler presented his Holiness 
with a draught from the Duke’s bottle, suppo- 
sing, from the strict injunctions which he had 
received, that it must contain a very rare and 
ey wine. Nor was this all; for the Duke 

imself, coming in soon after, partook of the 
same cup, little suspecting that he was quaf- 
fing the poison which he had destined for his 
enemy. The Pope was killed, and his son re- 
covered with great difficulty from the effects 
of the noxious draught, only to suffer a death ' 
still more miserable—This instance shews 
that, notwithstanding the abuse which has 
been heaped upon Fortune, she sometimes at 
least imitates the example of “ even hande« 
Justice,” and 


* Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
* ‘To our own lips.” 


In military affairs her freaks are often very 
extraordinary. King Clovis besieging Angou- 
Jeme, the walls are said to have fallen of them- 
selves; and an accident of the same kind is 
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related as having happened to the defences 
of a town to which King Robert had laid siege. 
It is not astonishing that such occurrences 
should be ascribed, in those remote ages, to 
the immediate interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence. But there is one instance in which 
Fortune worked a still greater miracle. Cap- 
tain Rense had sat down before a garrisoned 
place, and, finding the defenders pretty obsti- 
nate, was compelled to resort to the expedi- 
ent of undermining. After great labour he 
succeeded in his attempt, and sprung a mine, 
the explosion of which threw an immense 
portion of the wall into the air—Rut lo! the 
wall, thus blown from the earth—fell again, 
unbroken, and so precisely into its former po- 
sition, that the strength of the town remained 
entirely unimpaired by the accident. 

On one occasion (Valerius Maximus has re- 
corded the circumstance) Fortune acted the 
part of a skilful surgeon. Jason Phereus was 
given over by the physicians, for an abscess 
in the breast. An assassin having attacked 
him, thrust his sword into his body, in such a 
manner as to remove the disease which had 
baffled the exertions of the whole medical fa- 
culty. 

The story of the painter Protogenes is weil 
known. He had completed the figure of a 
Dog, fagged and heated in the chase, to his 
own entire satisfaction in every particular, 
except that he could not delineate the foam 
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at the mouth of the animal in a manner that 
pleased himself. Wearied and vexed by his 
fruitless attempts, in a fit of despair he dash- 
ed his sponge on the canvass, intending to 
deface entirely the picture which he could not 
bring to perfection. Fortune so ordered it, 
that the sponge struck the mouth of the Dog, 


and effected, in a moment, what the art of 


the Painter had been utterly incompetent to 
bring about. 

I have often been astonished to hear sensi- 
ble people complain of the disposition of man- 


kind to underrate the merits of their fellow 


creatures. For my own part, I think the ten- 
dency of human nature is in many instances 
directly the contrary. In matters of Fortune 
especially, we frequently see her benefits 


_ ascribed to the person on whom they are be- 


stowed, as the just fruits of wise conduct;— 
while the effects of the folly or madness o! 
the individual are as frequently laid to the 
charge of Ill Luck. Ifa professed gamester 
sets thousand s on a cast, and the “hazard of 
the die” proves favourable, we say, very 
justly, that he has been lucky indeed, ‘but was 
not the less a fool to risk so much. ‘And the 
fortunate person himself is generally very 
willing to pocket his gains, without troubling 
himself in the vindication of his intellect. 
But the case is altered when a merchant 
stakes his whole temporal possessions on a 
desperate hazard—placing himself in the jaws 
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of ruin, and his family on the brink of starva- 
tion, and trusting for his and their redemption, 
to some happy ii Then if Fortune, by 
an especial interposition, saves him, and fills 
his coffers with the abundance of anmerited 
wealth—does she reap the praise that is due 
to her?—No; the fool of her poverty becomes 
a sage in his own eyes and in those of the 
world;—the attributes of wisdom are ascribed 
to a successful lunatic—and that which was 
in reality a lucky madness, is courteously de- 
nominated “an excellent well-planned spe- 
culation.”—The minion of Fortune pays to 
his own imaginary excellences that Bi setey 
which is due to his tutelary goddess. He fi- 
gures in his sphere with the brilliancy of 
a comet; to which perambulation of the ‘hea- 
vens he bears, indeed, a striking resemblance * 
in another point of view. If his erring and 
devious course does sometimes bring him 
nearer the sun, than the more steady and re- 
gular way of the planets, he is also liable to 
be projected into the desolate regions of his 
aphelion, where the atmosphere that encom- 
passes him is as cold as his own heart, and 
as dark as his own ignorance. And then, for- 
sooth, Fortune, who was allowed none of the 
merit of the exaltation, which she did cause, 
is to bear the blame of the downfal, which 
has been brought about by his own folly. 
‘Thus we are tvo apt to esteem a man wise, 
when he has been only lucky, and unlucky 
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when he has been unwise. In my own case, 
for instance, | hear my readers every day la- 
menting the interruptions which I have suffer- 
ed, and exclaiming, “ how very unfortunate it 
“is for the Critic that he has been forced by 
“circumstances to a temporary dereliction of 
“his publication!’ There never was a great- 
er abuse of language. I have not been un- 
fortunate, but foolish. What business had I to 
walk late, exposing myself to the imminent 
— of being arrested by the patroles (as 
really happened) when I should have been 
snug in my study, exerting my talents for the 
benefit of the world? Why did I spend two 
weeks in investigating the history of the an- 
cient Cortes, and endeavouring to foresee the 
measures of the provisional Junta, when I 
should have been fooking into the manners of 
the town, and providing for future numbers 
of the Critic? —Can I be called unfortunate, 
for having wilfully turned aside to speculate 
upon the conduct of the Reformers in Eng- 
land, and the probability of ajginsurrection in 
France, without reflecting that nothing short 
of radical reform of my own idleness, and a 
general movement of my intellectual faculties, 
could save either my conscience or my lite- 
rary character?>—Above all—why am I now, 
in the very midst of my self-reproaches, se- 
cretly wishing with all my soul to get through 
the present task, that I may return to the 
White Maid of Avenel—the Sub-Prior of St. 
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Mary’s—Halbert Glendinning—and the other 
»ersonages from whose history I have been 
suddenly driven by the strong remonstrances 
of my bookseller, and the still more power- 
ful obligations of my excellent Cousin Debo- 
rah? Truly Geoffrey, if thou dost not amend, 
and that speedily, thou wilt deserve the sneer 
of the patrole, who, when thou wert arrested 
for an incendiary, exclaimed, on being in- 
formed of thy name and occupation—*« let 
“him go—let him go;—there’s no danger of 
“his ever setting the river on fire.”— 


R. 





